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Army  Chief  of  Public  Affairs  Speaks  to  Other 
Medal  of  Honor  Winners  in  Michigan 

See  Page  7 


Chief  Warrant  Officer  Oscar  Johnson, 
center  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dirk  Vlug  meet 
Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  Henry  Brady  for  the  first 
time  in  Battle  Creek. 


Photo  by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Editorial 


The  following  are  the  goals  and  objectives 
I am  setting  for  the  Michigan  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  in  1988. 

To  foster  an  even  greater  sense  of  pride  in 
Camp  Grayling,  the  finest  training  and 
mobilization  site  in  the  free  world  and  to 
celebrate  the  75th  year  that  this  magnificent 
facility  has  been  utilized  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  and  in  the  preservation  of  our 
freedoms. 

To  establish  the  concept  that  each  and  every 
member,  both  military  and  civilian,  must  be 
involved  in  strength  maintenance  at  all  levels 
in  order  to  reach  and  maintain  recruiting  and 
retention  strength  goals  previously  estab- 
lished and  to  ensure  command  influence  and 
proper  supervision  at  every  level. 

To  achieve  “zero”  AWOLs  and  insure  100% 
attendance  and  full  participation  in  meaning- 
ful and  stimulating  readiness  training  during 
every  training  assembly,  and  to  reach  95% 
individual  MOSQ  qualification  and  C-2  or 
higher  in  Training/Combat  Readiness,  Per- 
sonnel, Strength,  Maintenance  and 
Equipment. 

To  achieve  a higher  level  of  individual 
physical  fitness  through  regular  exercise, 
enlightened  nutritional  practices,  decreased 
smoking  and  use  of  alcohol  and  more 
wholesome  living. 

To  develop  our  Full-Time  Support  Personnel 
in  all  categories  and  to  improve  their  effi- 
ciency and  production  and  to  hold  them 
accountable,  and  to  ensure  fair  and  honest 
evaluations,  whether  they  be  laudatory  or 
derogatory  so  that  this  indispensable  asset 
can  be  more  effective. 


Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews 


Tag  Talk 


and  to  maintain  an  effective  and  fair  affir- 
mative action  program  and  to  increase  our 
minority  membership  and  to  acknowledge 
the  ability  of  all  minorities  to  contribute  to 
our  mission  and  goal. 

To  improve  leadership  capabilities  at  every 
level  by  continued  improvement  of 
civilian/military  education  levels  coupled 
with  active  development  of  subordinates 
through  the  timely  use  of  counseling, 
coaching,  and  mentorship  principles. 


To  recognize  our  inherent  responsibility  to 
support  and  to  take  care  of  our  people  and 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  Guard  Fam- 
ily and  to  involve  them  in  our  program  in 
order  to  improve  our  readiness  capability. 

To  improve  the  management  of  human  re- 
sources within  the  Michigan  National  Guard 


To  pass  all  inspections  at  each  level  by 
careful  attention  to  proper  procedures  and 
daily  work  habits  in  a safe  and  secure  envi- 
ronment for  all  personnel. 

To  improve  supply,  logistics  and  mainte- 
nance accountability  from  each  individual  to 
the  installation  level  and  to  hold  all  person- 


nel accountable,  and  to  safeguard  and 
preserve  government  property  through 
proper  supervision  and  involvement. 

To  continue  improvement  in  internal  and  ex- 
ternal communications  from  the  top  down 
and  from  the  bottom  up  and  to  close  the  loop 
after  each  transaction. 

To  develop  a sense  of  urgency  and  profes- 
sional pride  in  every  member,  coupled  with 
a positive  “can  do”  approach  toward  every 
mission  and  task,  and  to  eliminate  negativism 
and  apathy  in  our  workplace. 


Guardsmen  Roll  Up 
Their  Sleeves 

Seventy-seven  Battle  Creek  Air  National 
Guardsmen  now  “Feel  Good  About  Them- 
selves,” as  the  Red  Cross  slogan  proclaims. 

They  all  rolled  up  their  sleeves  at  the  Battle 
Creek  Base,  for  a blood  drive  at  a recent 
training  drill. 

Airman  Allan  L.  Meehan,  a cook  with  the 
1 10th  Mission  Support  Squadron,  stated  that 
there  was  nothing  to  it.  “It  didn’t  even 
hurt,”  he  reported.  Other  Guardsmen  also 
expressed  their  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  help  the  residents  of  the  Battle  Creek  area 
who  desperately  need  their  blood. 

Anita  Berzins,  the  Supervisory  Nurse  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Bloodmobile,  in  turn  felt 
good  about  the  Guardsmen.  “We  now  have 
77  more  pints  of  blood  to  help  those  in 
need.” 

The  Battle  Creek  Guardsmen  care  about 
their  nation,  state,  and  local  community. 
They  give. . .until  it  helps! 

by  Maj.  David  W.  Lubbers 


Wolverine  Guard 

Authorized  Publication  of  the  Michigan 
National  Guard™ 


The  Wolverine  Guard™  is  an  unofficial 
publication  authorized  under  provisions  of 
AR  360-81.  The  views  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  Wolverine 
Guard  is  a monthly  offset  publication  with 
a press  run  of  16,000.  It  is  published  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  2500  S.  Washington  Ave., 
Lansing,  MI  48913.  (517)  483-5599. 


Editor:  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 
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Profile 


Sheridan  Rides  Again 


In  1864,  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  led  his 
Union  troops  to  victory  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  during  the  Civil  War. 

On  Sept.  13,  1987,  1st  Lt.  Joan  M.  Sheri- 
dan, a distant  relative,  led  her  troops  through 
the  city  of  Adrian  after  becoming  the  first 
woman  commander  of  Company  B,  156th 
Signal  Battalion,  in  a change-of-command 
ceremony  in  the  city’s  park. 

In  1864,  the  troops  probably  marched  to 
the  sound  of  drums  and  bugles,  while  in 
1987,  the  soldiers  marched  to  the  sound  of 
bagpipes. 

“The  unit  marched  to  the  bagpipes,  as  one 
of  our  soldier  plays  the  bagpipes,”  Sheridan 
said.  “After  the  ceremony,  we  had  a com- 
pany party  which  the  company  cooks 
catered.” 

The  party  after  the  change-of-ceremony  is 
usually  a chance  for  the  new  company  com- 
mander to  meet  the  new  unit.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  Sheridan.  She  has  been  in  Com- 
pany B for  four  years  and  is  a very  familiar 
face  to  the  soldiers. 

“I’ve  led  every  platoon  in  this  company, 
which  was  good  all-around  training  for  the 
position  of  company  commander,”  Sheridan 
said.  “I  also  got  to  know  all  the  soldiers  in 
the  unit.” 

According  to  Sheridan,  Capt.  Lee  Millns, 
the  former  company  commander,  provided 
her  with  a good  role  model. 

“Capt.  Millns  came  into  the  unit  from  the 
regular  Army.  He  was  a really  intelligent, 
dynamic  leader,  and  helped  us  set  goals  to 
aspire  to . . . not  only  officers,  but  sergeants 
and  enlisted  soldiers  as  well,”  Sheridan  said. 

“He  totally  trained  me  for  the  job,”  she 
said. 

Sheridan  started  her  military  career  with 
the  Navy  in  1975.  After  serving  in  the  Navy 
for  three  years,  she  spent  two  years  in  the 
Navy  Reserve.  Then  she  joined  the  Michi- 
gan Army  National  Guard.  She  has  now 
been  in  the  Guard  for  seven  years,  four  of 
which  have  been  with  Company  B. 

“I  came  straight  to  Headquarters,  156th 
Signal  Battalion,  after  graduating  from  the 
Michigan  Military  Academy  in  July  1983,” 
Sheridan  said.  “I  wanted  to  be  in  a line  com- 
pany, and  they  had  an  opening  in  Company 
B and  I came  here  in  November  1983. 

“The  unit  was  very  supportive,”  she  said. 
“I  had  the  usual  ‘butterbar’  problems,  but 
nothing  major.” 

Although  Sheridan  has  a two-  to  three- 
hour  drive  to  drill  from  her  home  in  Lake 
Orion  to  Adrian,  she  insists  the  drive  is  worth 
it. 

“The  people  here  make  the  unit  special. 
This  unit  is  a real  family,”  Sheridan  said. 


“There’s  a good  sense  of  esprit  de  corps  and 
belonging.” 

Sheridan  added  that  Company  B also  has 
the  best  retention  rate  in  battalion. 

She  said  the  unit  gets  together  a lot  and 
has  parties  and  other  functions. 

“It’s  not  just  one  weekend  a month,  we 
do  a lot  of  things  together,”  Sheridan  said. 
“That’s  why  I like  it.” 

According  to  Sheridan,  Company  B plans 
to  sponsor  dances  and  other  activities  to  get 
the  soldiers  involved  with  community  activ- 
ities. 

“We  have  Explorer  Scouts,  and  we  will  be 
getting  involved  with  Special  Olympics,”  she 
said.  “We  will  also  be  sponsoring  a five-  to 
10-kilometer  run  during  Armed  Forces  Week 
in  May.” 

Sheridan  has  many  goals  for  the  unit.  She 
wants  to  give  soldiers  opportunities  to  train 
as  much  as  possible. 

“I  want  to  continue  the  innovative  train- 
ing that  the  unit  does.  We  do  field  training 
exercises  (FTXs)  at  the  company  level.  This 
gives  the  soldiers  hands-on  experience  in  their 
fields.” 

Sheridan  is  also  working  to  improve  the 
teamwork  spirit  in  the  unit.  She  is  trying  to 
improve  officer  leadership  skills  by  institut- 
ing an  Officer  Development  Program  for  the 
officers  in  the  unit. 

“This  (program)  helps  us  work  together 
as  a team  and  know  each  other  better,” 
Sheridan  said. 

She  also  believes  in  giving  NCOs  and  en- 
listed soldiers  the  opportunity  to  make  goals 
and  achieve  them. 


“We  use  NCOs  as  NCOs.  We  let  them  do 
their  jobs.  We  pass  out  jobs  that  need  to  be 
done  and  they  do  them.  It  gives  them  chal- 
lenges and  a chance  to  succeed,”  Sheridan 
said. 

First  Sergeant  Edward  D.  Briggs  thinks 
that  Sheridan  will  go  a long  way  in  her 
career. 

“She’s  a good  officer.  I’ve  known  her  for 
four  years  and  worked  good  together  with 
her,”  Briggs  said.  “She’s  already  proved 
herself.  I consider  her  to  be  a company  com- 
mander who  happens  to  be  female,  not  the 
other  way  around.” 

Sergeant  Louis  J.  Aldrich,  the  unit 
armorer,  thinks  that  Sheridan  will  do  a good 
job. 

“She  has  a good  grip  on  the  mission  of 
the  company,”  Aldrich  said.  “I  know  her, 
I know  what  to  expect  of  her,  and  I know 
what  her  capabilities  are.  I think  she’ll  do  a 
fine  job,  I really  do.” 

Sheridan  said  that  she  only  has  one  small 
problem. 

“Sometimes  some  of  the  ‘old-timers’  call 
me  sir  but  they  respect  me.  We  all  have  a job 
to  do  and  we  do  it,”  she  said. 

Being  a distant  relative  of  Gen.  Sheridan 
has  also  given  her  a personal  goal;  to  achieve 
as  high  a rank  as  possible. 

“Of  course,  I’d  like  to  be  a general  some 
day,”  Sheridan  said.  “The  chances  are  that 
the  possibilities  exist,  not  only  for  me  but  for 
anyone.” 


by  Spec.  Carla  Pratt 


Lieutenant  Joan  M.  Sheridan  checks  an  M-16  service  rifle  for  cleanliness  on  her  first  day 
on  the  job  as  Company  Commander  of  Company  B 156th  Signal  Battalion  at  Adrian, 
Michigan. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  156th  Signal  Battalion 


Telling  the  Guard  Story  in  Central  America 


Major  Bob  Hayner,  Commander  of  the  382nd  Public  Affairs  Detachment,  North  Carolina 
Army  National  Guard,  is  briefed  on  a photo  mission  in  Panama  by  Sgt.  Thomas  R.  Roberts 
of  the  Theater  Support  Element  in  Corozon,  Panama. 


When  National  Guard  units  began  deploy- 
ing to  Central  America  for  annual  training 
in  large  numbers  in  the  early  1980’s,  it  was 
quickly  apparent  that  organic  public  affairs 
activities  in  Southern  Command  (SOUTH- 
COM)  could  not  adequately  “Tell  the  Guard 
Story.” 

At  first,  Guard  and  United  States  Army 
Reserve  public  affairs  detachments  (PAD’s) 
were  deployed  to  the  exercise  area  itself  for 
press  and  video  coverage  but  this  proved  un- 
workable as  the  products  — stories,  photo- 
graphs and  video  tapes  — could  not  get  to 
civilian  newspapers  and  television  stations 
back  in  the  States  until  after  the  PAD’s  had 
redeployed  back  home.  By  then,  it  was  “old 
news”  and  not  marketable. 

The  Theater  Support  Element  (TSE)  was 
formed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  of  Southern  Command  and  is  manned 
entirely  by  National  Guardsmen  on  179-day 
tours  in  Panama. 

The  mission  of  the  TSE  was  defined  in 
July  of  1985  by  Mr.  Dan  Donahue,  Chief  of 
Public  Affairs,  National  Guard  Bureau,  Col. 
Neil  J.  Buttermer,  then  Chief  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, SOUTHCOM,  and  Maj.  Michael  H. 
Johnson,  then  Senior  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
U.S.  Forces,  Honduras. 

They  decided  to  locate  the  TSE  in  Pan- 
ama, close  to  the  studios  and  satellite  services 
of  Southern  Command  Network  at  Fort 
Clayton,  and  have  it  serve  as  mission  direc- 
tor, editor  and  marketer  for  public  affairs 
detachments  deploying  to  Central  America. 
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The  Theater  Support  Element  of  SOUTH- 
COM’s  Public  Affairs  Office  is  quartered  in 
this  condominium  in  Panama  City. 


When  a PAD  arrives  at  Howard  Air  Force 
Base  in  Panama,  it  is  picked  up  by  the  TSE 
and  driven  to  quarters,  usually  in  Panama 
City  because  of  tight  housing  on  American 
facilities  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  After 
a theater  briefing  by  the  TSE,  it  is  given  mis- 
sions throughout  the  region.  The  TSE  ar- 
ranges for  transportation  for  a team  from 
the  PAD  to  an  exercise,  such  as  Camp  Pow- 
derhorn  in  Yoro  Department  in  Honduras, 
to  cover  the  road-building  exercise,  Fuertes 
Camino. 

When  the  PAD  returns  to  Corozon,  Pan- 
ama, its  film  is  processed,  stories  written  and 
edited  and  the  TSE  Marketing  Officer  sends 
the  material  by  satellite  uplink  or  modems 
to  television  stations  and  newspapers  that 
would  have  a real-time  interest  in  what  a Na- 
tional Guard  unit  in  their  coverage  area  is 
doing  in  Central  America. 

The  work  is  hard;  the  hours  long.  Typi- 
cally, PAD’s  depart  and  arrive  back  to  back. 
Housing  is  at  a premium  in  the  Zone  and 
rush  hour  traffic  a nightmare.  Yet,  the  The- 
ater Support  Element  of  Southern  Command 
has  gotten  Guard  and  Reserve  PAD’s  to  ma- 
jor exercises  throughout  Central  America  to 
report  on  Guard  and  Reserve  training,  and 
their  photos,  stories  and  videos  published 
and  shown  back  in  the  States  in  a timely 
manner. 

That’s  Telling  the  Guard  Story! 


by  Sgt.  Thomas  R.  Roberts 


★ Air  Guard  Joins  ★ 
Two-Star  Club 

Major  General  Vernon  J.  Andrews  re- 
cently met  with  the  full  time  staff  at  Self- 
ridge and  Battle  Creek  Air  National  Guard 
Bases  and  invited  them  to  join  the  Two- 
Star  Club.  As  full  time  staff  members  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  already  know, 
General  Andrews  has  challenged  each 
member  of  the  full  time  force  to  recruit 
at  least  one  soldier  for  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guard.  For  each  Guardsoldier  who 
meets  the  challenge,  General  Andrews  will 
send  him  or  her  a personal  letter  thank- 
ing them  for  their  efforts  and  two,  Two- 
Star  coffee  mugs.  Now  the  Michigan  Air 
National  Guard  has  the  same  challenge. 

General  Andrews  elaborated  with  these 
comments,  “I  am  not  asking  you  to  do 
all  of  the  leg  work  associated  with  enlist- 
ing someone,  I only  ask  that  you  provide 
the  name  and  telephone  number  of  some- 
one interested  to  an  Air  Guard  recruiter 
here  at  the  base  and  let  them  do  their 
work.  With  your  individual  and  collective 
help,  we  can  bring  our  Air  Guard  in 
Michigan  to  a new,  all  time  high.” 

By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 
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107th  T.F.S.  Does  Panama 


Joining  the  Air  Guard  can  be  a great  way 
to  get  a tan.  Just  ask  members  of  the  107th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a two-week  AT  stint  in  sunny 
Central  America. 

Operating  out  of  Selfridge  Air  National 
Guard  Base  near  Mt.  Clemens,  the  107th  sent 
a squadron  of  A-7  Corsairs,  along  with 
fighter  pilots  and  support  personnel,  to 
Howard  Air  Base  in  Panama.  Their  mission 
was  to  provide  fighter  air  cover  for  the 
region,  while  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  in  a tropical,  jungle  en- 
vironment. 

Air  Guard  units  throughout  the  U.S.  reg- 
ularly rotate  to  Panama,  since  the  Air  Force 
does  not  maintain  a substantial  presence  in 
the  area. 

CORONET  COVE  is  a year-round  avia- 
tion exercise  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  that 
involves  jet  fighter  aircraft  from  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

At  any  given  time  there  are  four  jet  fight- 
ers on  rotation  from  units  in  the  United 
States  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base  in  Panama. 
Their  mission  is  to  provide  protection  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  provide  support  to  the 
193rd  Infantry  Brigade  (Panama)  that  is  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Clayton  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

The  127th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Michi- 
gan Air  National  Guard  at  Selfridge  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  base  near  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan  typically  rotates  five  A-7D  Corsair 
II  aircraft,  pilots  and  a support  crew  of  about 
a hundred  Air  National  Guardsmen  through 
CORONET  COVE  each  year. 

Pilots  from  the  107th  enjoy  flying  in  Pan- 
ama, where  large  expanses  of  uninhabited 
jungle  result  in  reduced  training  restrictions. 
Their  A-7’s  can  fly  lower  and  faster,  while 
attacking  a larger  variety  of  training  targets. 
“We  get  to  attack  helicopters,  runways,  and 
airplanes,  as  well  as  perform  night  bombing 
and  tracer  strafing  missions,”  said  Lieut. 
Col.  Gordy  Stump. 


The  active  Air  Force  does  station  a few 
squadrons  of  aging  A-37  Dragonflies  at 
Howard  Air  Base,  but  by  design,  they  are  an 
aircraft  best  suited  for  close  air  support. 
Made  by  Cessna,  the  tiny,  slow-flying  jets 
are  ideal  for  supporting  infantry  operations 
engaged  in  jungle  warfare.  In  support  of  the 
107th,  the  A-37’s  dropped  marking  flares  for 
bombing  runs,  and  helped  identify  strafing 
targets  for  the  A-7’s  20-mm  cannons. 

Training  in  Panama  is  realistic,  and  con- 
sidered essential  should  the  Air  Guard  be 
called  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 
“It  gives  us  a chance  to  work  with  the  ac- 
tive Air  Force,  as  well  as  a chance  to  work 
in  a jungle  environment,”  said  Stump. 

Yet  Stump  is  no  stranger  to  unfriendly 
jungles.  He  logged  220  combat  missions  in 
Vietnam  while  piloting  an  F-102.  He  has 
flown  numerous  high  performance  aircraft, 
and  is  currently  the  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Michigan  Air  National  Guard.  As  a civil- 
ian, Stump  is  the  Automotive  Engineering 
V.P.  for  Uniroyal  Goodrich. 

While  in  Panama,  pilots  were  also  given 
the  opportunity  to  train  with  active  Air  Force 
forward  air  controllers,  (FAC’s).  The  FAC’s 
mission  is  to  remain  on  the  ground  directing 
air  strikes  against  enemy  targets.  Accurate 
air  strikes  demand  precise  coordination,  and 
Maj.  Larry  Luftus  thinks  working  with  the 
Air  Force  FAC’s  makes  good  sense.  “It’s 
nice  to  know  that  if  it  does  get  hot  (the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America)  we’ll  already  know 
the  people  we’ll  be  working  with,”  said 
Luftus. 

The  alert  pilots  quickly  noticed  how  the 
tropical  climate  affected  aircraft  perfor- 
mance. “In  that  hot,  sticky  air  you  do  notice 
a power  loss,”  said  Luftus.  The  muggy  mid- 
90  degree  temperatures  were  equally  taxing 
on  ground  crews  and  support  personnel,  but 
the  107th  knows  that  adapting  to  a tropical 
climate  is  an  important  part  of  their  train- 
ing mission. 

During  off-duty  hours,  the  Air  Guards- 
men enjoyed  tours  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 


Major  Larry  Luftus,  a pilot  with  the  107th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  walks  off  the 
flight  line  after  flying  his  Corsair  II  jet  fighter 
from  Panama  to  Selfridge  Air  National 
Guard  Base  near  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 

deep  sea  fishing.  Fresh  Columbian  coffee 
seemed  to  be  the  souvenir  of  choice  among 
the  107th,  but  Panama  uses  the  U.S.  dollar 
for  currency  and  it’s  hard  to  find  many  real 
bargains. 

As  he  headed  off  the  flightline  at  Selfridge 
A.N.G.B.,  Maj.  Luftus  predicted  that  his 
golden  tan  would  soon  surrender  to  the  frigid 
Michigan  winter.  Bracing  himself  against  a 
sub-zero  blast  off  Lake  St.  Clair,  Luftus 
said,  “You  get  off  of  that  airplane  and  you 
can  just  feel  your  tan  falling  off.” 

by  Spec.  Thomas  Springer 


Four  A-7D  Corsair  II  jet  fighters  sit  flight  line  alert  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base  in  Panama  during  CORONET  COVE. 
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Cold  Weather  Operations  School 


Michigan’s  winter  wonderland  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  fine  winter  sports  condi- 
tions. 

For  more  than  250  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  it’s  now  known  for  its  military- 
style  skiing,  snowshoeing  and  arctic  survival. 

Guardsoldiers  spent  two  weeks  in  January 
attending  the  Cold  Weather  Operations 
School  at  Camp  Grayling.  The  school  is  held 
annually  to  help  soldiers  learn  how  to  cope 
with  doing  their  jobs  in  a frozen  envi- 
ronment. 

During  the  first  week,  soldiers  learn  basic 
survivability  and  winter  operation  skills  in 
the  classroom,  then  head  to  the  snow- 
covered  woods  surrounding  Camp  Grayling 
for  a four-day  field  problem. 

Soldiers  from  units  across  Michigan  were 
joined  by  several  soldiers  from  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  several  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

“I  enjoyed  the  cross-country  skiing  the 
best,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Vernon  Joslin,  B Co., 
1st  Battalion,  246th  Armor.  “It  wasn’t  easy 
to  get  the  hang  of  it,  but  now  I can  ski  for 
20  minutes  at  a time.  It  takes  a lot  of  energy 
to  do  it,  but  you  learn  how  to  breathe  and 
move  more  efficiently.” 


Joslin  explained  that  skiing  is  an  essential 
part  of  winter  operations.  His  11 -man  squad 
practiced  land  navigation  at  night  over  a five 
kilometer  course.  Each  soldier  carried  a full 
equipment  pack  and  weapon  through  snow 
drifts  and  pine  forests  in  an  area  just  out- 
side Grayling’s  main  camp. 

He  said  he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
the  proper  interval  between  soldiers  when 
traveling  quickly  at  night. 

“We  had  to  cover  a lot  of  ground  to  make 
it  to  our  three  points  on  the  course,”  Joslin 
said.  “It’s  pretty  strenuous  stuff.” 

The  core  reason  for  the  course  is  to  famil- 
iarize soldiers  with  the  changes  needed  to  per- 
form missions  in  cold  climates,  according  to 
1st  Lt.  David  Holmden,  Company  A,  107th 
Engineers. 

“There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  do- 
ing things  when  it’s  cold,”  Holmden  said. 
“You  have  different  procedures  for  setting 
up  tents,  for  starting  vehicles. . .” 

“Commanders  and  supervisors  have  to 
learn  to  adjust  to  different  ways  of  conduct- 
ing their  missions,”  Holmden  said. 

“Unless  they  have  some  time  in  a school 
like  this,  they  wouldn’t  necessarily  know  the 
different  things  they  will  encounter,” 


Holmden  explained.  “Like  watching  for 
tracks  in  the  snow.” 

Holmden  pointed  towards  the  ground. 
“Our  perimeter  guard  now  knows  to  keep 
a special  eye  out  for  footprints.  That  way  he 
can  know  if  his  area  has  been  penetrated.” 
Since  the  class  is  composed  of  members 
of  different  units,  several  soldiers  said  they 
enjoyed  spending  time  in  the  field  making 
new  friends. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  forget  the  night  I 
had  to  spend  in  a foxhole”  said  Spec. 
Charles  Eiland,  Company  B,  1st  Battalion, 
125th  Infantry.  Eiland  smiled,  gripped  his 
arms  around  himself  and  chattered  his  teeth 
as  he  recalled  the  hours  he  spent  guarding 
his  group’s  tent. 

He  said  when  his  shift  was  finally  over,  he 
couldn’t  wait  to  crawl  into  his  spot  inside  the 
crowded  but  warm  10-man  tent,  an  experi- 
ence he  described  as  “ . . .tight,  very  tight.” 
What  advice  would  be  best  for  soldiers 
thinking  of  attending  next  year’s  school? 

“Make  sure  you’re  in  good  shape  before 
you  come  up  here,”  said  Joslin.  “Bring  your 
wet-weather  gear.  It  rained  a few  days  too.” 
“And  don’t  forget  your  long  underwear.” 

by  Sgt.  James  Pratt 
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Michigan  National  Guardsmen  pull  an  ahkiho  through  the  snowy  woods  of  Camp  Grayling  during  the  Cold  Weather  Operations  School. 
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Army  Chief  of  Public  Affairs  Speaks  at  Medal  of  Honor  Dinner 


Brigadier  General  Patrick  Henry  Brady, 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  holder  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  spoke  at  a dinner  honoring  Michi- 
gan recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  Bat- 
tle Creek  on  the  23rd  of  January  1988. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Dinner  was  the  final 
Sesquicentennial  event  held  by  the  Military 
Affairs  Sub-Committee  of  the  Historical  Ob- 
servances Committee  of  the  Michigan  Ses- 
quicentennial Commission.  The  year-long 
Sesquicentennial,  celebrating  150  years  of 
Michigan  statehood,  ended  on  the  26th  of 
January  1988. 

Michigan  Medal  of  Honor  winners  in  at- 
tendance were  Lt.  Col.  Matt  Urban  of  Hol- 
land, Chief  Warrant  Officer  Oscar  Johnson 
of  DeWitt  and  Private  Dirk  Vlug  of  Grand 
Rapids.  All  of  the  above  were  awarded  their 
Medals  of  Honor  for  heroism  in  World  War 
II.  Brigadier  General  Patrick  Henry  Brady 
earned  his  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  in 
combat  as  a medical  evacuation  helicopter 
pilot  in  Vietnam. 

General  Brady  spoke  to  a crowd  of  300 
people  at  George  Custer  American  Legion 
Post  54  in  Battle  Creek  about  the  eternal 
verities  of  Courage  and  Sacrifice.  General 
Brady’s  remarks  are  published  here  with  his 
kind  permission. 


COURAGE  AND  SACRIFICE 

There  are  two  fundamental  virtues  that 
make  this  country  great.  These  things  we  call 
courage  and  sacrifice. 

Courage,  as  we’re  taught  in  the  military, 
is  our  first  virtue,  the  king  of  all  the  rest,  for 
it  is  courage  and  courage  alone  that  secures 
all  the  rest.  No  other  virtue,  not  freedom, 
not  justice,  not  anything  is  safe  or  secure 
without  this  thing  called  courage.  Now  in 
many  ways  we  are  not  equal.  In  matters  of 
courage  we  are  all  equal.  Every  man  can  have 
all  that  he  wants  and  I think  that  probably 
courage  is  the  great  equalizer.  Probably  the 
foundation  of  greatness.  It  certainly  pro- 
duces great  people  from  those  of  us  who  may 
not  have  had  the  background  or  who  may 
not  have  had  the  great  opportunity  and  I 
look  at  your  former  governor  (Swainson) 
and  I think  of  what  he  has  gone  through,  the 
tremendous  courage  of  that  man  to  do  the 
things  in  his  life  that  he  has  done. 

I am  often  asked  as  being  a member  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Society,  “Where  does  it 
come  from?”  and  I believe  that  the  key  to 
courage  represents  another  characteristic.  A 
great  characteristic  of  our  Veterans  and  it’s 
called  simply  Faith.  Faith  is  the  only  ra- 
tionale I’ve  ever  been  able  to  articulate  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  things  that  I’ve  seen  sol- 
diers do  in  combat.  In  combat  I coped  with 
my  fears  through  my  faith.  My  faith,  in  fact, 
was  for  me,  a substitute  for  fear.  It  was  a 
source  of  calm,  a comfort,  and  it  gave  me 
a confidence  that  I don’t  think  I would  have 


otherwise  had.  I think  I was  able  to  do  things 
that  for  me  would  have  been  impossible.  I 
think  that  fear  is  really  nothing  more  than 
our  faith  on  trial  and  the  faith  of  Veterans 
especially.  The  belief  that  there’s  something 
beyond  this  moment,  beyond  themselves,  is 
a great  source  of  bonding  and  trust  between 
us.  I think  that  the  examples  of  courage  that 
we’ve  heard  here  tonight,  resound  through 
our  history. 

So,  courage  is  a great  value  of  our  coun- 
try and  a great  value  of  the  Veterans  of  our 
Country  and  that  brings  me  to  the  second 
fundamental  of  our  greatness,  and  it’s  some- 
thing we’ve  all  heard  so  much  about.  It  is 
simply  called  Sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of  our 
Veterans  is  a very  special  kind  of  a sacrifice. 
It’s  a pure  kind  of  a sacrifice.  It’s  something 
that  will  do  nothing  for  us  in  the  material 
sense  except  to  increase  our  capacity  for 
more  sacrifice  and  we  believe  that  it  will  also 
increase  our  capacity  for  fulfillment  and  in- 
deed for  happiness  itself.  I think  that  it’s 
through  sacrifice,  especially,  how  our  Vete- 
rans show  their  love  for  this  country.  Indeed, 
if  you  would  agree  with  me,  I think  that  it 
is  the  best  definition  of  sacrifice.  You  think 
about  it;  it’s  really  a form  of  love  that  takes 
action.  And  if  you  agree  with  that,  then  it’s 
easy  to  see  that  the  Veterans’  love  is  truly  the 
foundation  for  the  security  of  this  country. 
Of  those  who  I have  known,  who  died  in 
combat,  none  that  I knew  died  for  the  flag, 
or  the  country.  They  died  for  the  people  of 
this  country.  For  their  buddies,  those  that 
they  loved,  the  country  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  protected  and  cared  for  those  that  they 
loved.  I think  our  country  today  is  blessed 
because  so  many  have  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice so  much  for  us.  But  we  have  also  been 
very  generous  in  our  sacrifices  for  others. 
Much  of  the  freedom  and  prosperity  in  the 
world  today  is  the  result  of  the  sacrifices  of 
our  Veterans.  And  the  benefits  of  their  un- 
selfishness last  far  beyond  the  lives  that  we 
spent  in  the  wars  that  we  fought.  Now,  peo- 
ple may  not  think  of  Vietnam  as  a success 
story.  It  certainly  was  not  a victory  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word;  in  the  sense  that 
many  of  you  enjoyed  victories  in  your  war, 
but,  it  certainly  matches  in  unselfishness 
anything  this  country  ever  did.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  for  us  in  a material  sense,  we 
were  really  trying  simply  to  help  a helpless 
people  help  themselves.  Now,  no  barrier,  no 
political  system,  nothing  will  erase  what  our 
Veterans  gave  to  those  people  or  to  the  peo- 
ple in  other  wars  in  other  places  in  the  world. 
And  the  thing  is,  it’s  still  there,  all  over  the 
world  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people. 
The  world  has  been  touched  by  Veterans  and 
it  cannot  help  but  have  a positive  influence 
in  the  years  to  come. 

And  the  great  thing  about  our  Veterans  is 
that  they  never  leave  us.  Dead  or  alive,  the 
noblest  part  of  their  being  remains  to  become 
a part  of  us  as  a people,  in  our  military, 


everywhere  in  this  great  land,  a part  of  our 
common  ideals  and  feelings  for  each  other 
of  all  those  things  that  make  us  a united 
country,  a singular  people,  a people  who 
wish  each  other  well.  For  those  we  really 
honor,  those  who  have  fallen  along  the  way. 
I believe  that  they  are  aware  of  our  gratitude 
and  I think  truly  that  someday  we  will  join 
them.  And  the  part  of  the  great  reconcilia- 
tion that’s  going  to  take  place  then  is  going 
to  be  an  accounting  of  the  stewardship  of  all 
of  us  for  what  all  of  them  did  for  us.  I ap- 
preciate very  much  you  folks  having  me  here 
tonight.  It’s  a great  outfit,  it’s  a great  state 
and  God  bless  all  of  you. 

Taped  and  transcribed  by 
1st  Lt.  Ruth  Sallie  Long 


Brigadier  General  Patrick  Henry  Brady, 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  U.S.  Army, 
speaks  about  Courage  and  Sacrifice  during 
a dinner  honoring  Michigan  Medal  of  Honor 
Winners  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  in 
January. 


The  Medal  of  Honor 

From  Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  Henry  Brady’s 
Medal  of  Honor  Citation: 

On  January  6,  1968,  he  volunteered  to  res- 
cue wounded  men  from  enemy-held  terri- 
tory. After  a successful  rescue  in  this  heavily 
defended  and  fog-covered  area,  he  moved  to 
another  area  where  he  made  four  flights  to 
rescue  wounded  men.  On  his  third  mission 
of  the  day,  Brady  again  landed  his  helicopter 
in  a site  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  res- 
cued the  remaining  injured.  Because  the  con- 
trols of  his  craft  had  been  partially  shot 
away,  he  secured  another  helicopter  and  res- 
cued additional  American  soldiers  who  were 
trapped  in  a minefield.  Throughout  the  day, 
Brady  flew  three  helicopters,  which  were  hit 
several  hundred  times  by  enemy  fire  and 
mines,  to  rescue  51  seriously  wounded  men. 
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SUMMER  SOLDIERS  AND  SUNSHINE  PATRIOTS 


Twenty  years  ago  — at  3 a. m.  on  Jan.  3 1 , 
1968  — began  one  of  the  most  decisive  bat- 
tles in  American  military  history:  the  Viet 
Cong’s  Tet  Offensive,  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  American  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  War. 

It  was  a strategic  surprise  that  would  rank 
with  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
Dec.  7,  1941,  that  destroyed  a major  portion 
of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet;  the  Nazi  counter- 
attack in  the  Ardennes  on  Dec.  16,  1944,  that 
began  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge;  and  the 
Chinese  counterattacks  north  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on  River  on  Nov.  25,  1950,  that 
signaled  their  intervention  in  the  Korean 
War. 

Winter  would  appear  to  be  a time  of  spe- 
cial American  vulnerability.  Indeed,  it  was 
in  December  1776,  that  Thomas  Paine 
warned  of  the  “summer  soldier  and  the  sun- 
shine patriot”  who  would,  in  time  of  crisis, 
“shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country.” 

And  it  was  this  perceived  American  weak- 
ness that  our  enemies  attempted  to  exploit. 
In  each  instance  they  sought  to  break  Amer- 
ica’s will  to  fight. 

But  in  every  case  save  one,  the  enemy  mis- 
calculated. A year  after  Paine’s  speech,  dur- 
ing the  terrible  winter  of  1777-1778,  the 
American  Army  shook  its  “summer  soldier” 
image  at  Valley  Forge  and  went  on  to  win 
the  war  for  America’s  independence. 

Pearl  Harbor,  far  from  scaring  America 
into  submission,  galvanized  the  American 
will  and  ultimately  led  to  total  victory  over 
the  Axis  powers. 


Although  American  will  wavered  momen- 
tarily with  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  the 
Chinese  intervention  in  Korea,  the  United 
States  soon  recovered  its  composure  and 
went  on  to  render  the  enemy  devastating  bat- 
tlefield defeats. 

But  they  did  not  miscalculate  with  the  Tet 
Offensive  of  1968,  for  this  time  America’s 
will  was  broken. 

What  makes  this  defeat  so  paradoxical  is 
that  American  military  forces  performed  bet- 
ter there  than  in  earlier  such  crises. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  they  were  caught  flat- 
footed,  and  most  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  was 
lost.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  whole  Amer- 
ican units,  including  two  regiments  of  the 
106th  Infantry  Division,  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  In  Korea,  the  initial  Chinese  attack 
overwhelmed  U.S.  forces  on  the  battlefield 
and  drove  them  out  of  North  Korea. 

During  Tet  1968,  by  comparison,  Ameri- 
can military  forces  not  only  were  not  de- 
feated, they  turned  back  and  destroyed  the 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas  so  completely  — as  the 
North  Vietnamese  now  freely  admit  — that 
the  Viet  Cong  ceased  to  be  an  effective  mili- 
tary force.  For  the  next  seven  years  the  war 
would  be  waged  not  by  guerrillas  but  by  the 
regular  forces  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army. 

There  have  been  many  explanations  for 
this  paradox.  One  of  the  most  enduring  is 
that  sensationalist  media  reporting  turned 
battlefield  victory  into  political  defeat. 

But  reporting  of  Tet  1968  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  initial  doom-gloom-and- 


apocalypse  headlines  of  earlier  crises.  The 
difference  was  that  President  Lyndon  John- 
son succumbed  to  them.  Earlier  presidents 
had  encountered  such  assessments  and  stif- 
fened the  public  will  with  optimistic  forecasts 
of  their  own.  They  knew  that  in  wartime  it 
is  the  president  who  sets  the  national  mood. 

Compare  George  Washington’s  reactions 
to  the  military  reverses  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  Harry  Tru- 
man’s to  the  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea 
with  Lyndon  Johnson’s  reaction  to  Tet  1968. 
While  the  formers’  will  and  determination 
— and  thereby  the  resolve  of  the  American 
people  — were  strengthened  by  adversity, 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  psychologically  de- 
feated. 

The  reason  he  was  so  easily  defeated  is  that 
his  heart  was  never  in  the  war  in  the  first 
place.  It  was  in  his  Great  Society  programs, 
and  to  protect  them  Johnson  had  deliberately 
declined  to  mobilize  the  American  people  in 
support  of  American  military  operations  in 
Vietnam. 

But  war  is  not  a half-hearted  affair.  As 
Clausewitz  explained  150  years  ago,  “When 
the  motives  and  tensions  of  war  are  slight, 
we  can  imagine  that  the  very  faintest  prospect 
of  defeat  might  be  enough  to  cause  one  side 
to  yield.” 

That  is  the  real  explanation  of  how  an 
American  military  victory  in  Vietnam  was 
turned  into  a political  defeat  here  at  home. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Col.  Harry  Summers  (USA-RET) 


This  UH-1H  helicopter  was  assigned  to  the  187th  Assault  Helicopter  Company  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  1971.  It  is  now  assigned  to 
the  1146th  Aviation  Company,  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  at  Grand  Ledge,  Michigan. 
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Rudolph  Retires  — Arendts  Gets  127th 


Change  of  Command  ceremonies  were 
conducted  here  Sunday,  Jan.  10  for  the  127th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 

Colonel  David  T.  Arendts  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Air  National  Guard  Wing  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Harold  W.  Rudolph  who  is  retir- 
ing from  military  service  after  a career  of 
almost  35  years. 

Colonel  Arendts,  a brigadier  general  se- 
lectee, brings  to  the  command  position  18 
years  of  Air  National  Guard  experience  dur- 
ing his  22  year  military  career.  A veteran  of 
177  combat  missions  in  Vietnam,  he  is  a 
command  pilot  with  more  than  3,500  flying 
hours.  Col.  Arendts  has  flown  the  T-37, 
T-33,  F-100,  F/RF-101,  F-106,  F-4C  and  the 
A-7D. 

After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  be- 
tween 1963  and  1967,  Col.  Arendts  joined 
the  Michigan  Air  National  Guard  in  1970. 
In  1975,  he  became  the  Deputy  Commander 


for  Operations  for  the  191st  Fighter  Intercep- 
tor Group.  In  1981,  he  was  appointed  group 
commander.  Col.  Arendts  continued  in  this 
post  until  he  became  the  base  commander  in 
1986. 

Brigadier  General  Rudolph  brings  to  a 
close  a military  career  which  spanned  more 
than  three  decades.  He  enlisted  in  the  regular 
Air  Force  in  1952  and  spent  four  years  on 
active  duty  before  joining  the  Michigan  Air 
National  Guard  in  1957.  A command  pilot 
with  more  than  4,000  flying  hours,  General 
Rudolph  took  over  leadership  of  the  wing  in 
October  1981. 

The  Change  of  Command  ceremonies, 
held  in  Hangar  6,  included  a wing  formation 
and  inspection,  the  transition  of  command 
and  remarks  by  Gen.  Rudolph  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Arthur  P.  Tesner,  Assistant  Adjutant 
Gen.  for  Air,  Michigan  Air  National  Guard. 


Brigadier  General  Arthur  Tesner,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  for  Air,  presents  Col. 
David  T.  Arendts  the  guidon  signifying  his 
assuming  command  of  the  127th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  as  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Rudolph 
watches. 

Air  Guard  in 
Soup  Kitchen 

During  1988  each  of  the  fifteen  members 
of  the  191st  Fighter  Interceptor  Group  Ju- 
nior Officers  Council  (JOC)  have  volun- 
teered to  help  staff  the  soup  kitchen  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Detroit.  The  soup 
kitchen,  located  on  Trumbull  and  Grand 
River  in  Detroit,  is  open  each  Saturday  to 
serve  a hot  meal  to  the  needy  of  the  general 
area.  During  the  course  of  a year,  approx- 
imately 10,500  meals  are  served  at  Trinity 
Church.  Staffing  of  the  kitchen  is  normally 
maintained  by  Detroit  and  suburban 
churches,  but  they  welcome  the  Selfridge 
Guardsmen’s  support. 

191st  FIG  Commander,  Col.  Gregory 
Maciolek,  strongly  encourages  community 
support  projects  by  unit  groups  such  as  the 
JOC  and  will  himself  be  joining  his  junior 
officers  in  this  meaningful  endeavor.  Maci- 
olek believes  “pitching  in  to  help  is  a part 
of  the  positive  image  of  the  National  Guard 
that  should  be  maintained  and  bolstered.” 

"The  final  end  of 
government  is  not  to  exercise 
restraint  but  to  do  good.” 

— Rufus  Choate, 
lawyer  and  orator 


Brigadier  General  Harold  W.  Rudolph  makes  his  final  salute  to  his  command  as  he  com- 
pletes a military  career  that  spanned  three  decades. 


Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bahensky,  a civil  engineer  with  the  191st  Fighter  Interceptor  Group 
at  Selfridge  Air  National  Guard  Base  and  an  engineer  with  General  Motors  in  civilian  life, 
was  the  first  of  the  Junior  Officers  Council  members  to  donate  his  time  in  support  of  his 
organization’s  community  effort,  to  help  staff  Detroit’s  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  soup  kitchen. 
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Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  McClung 


The  snow  was  very  fast  as  I raced  after  the 
Michigan  Army  National  Guard’s  Biathlon 
team  candidates.  The  trials  were  being  held 
at  Hanson  Hills  just  north  of  Camp  Gray- 
ling on  groomed  cross  country  trails  that 
wound  between  and  over  Guyton  Hill,  Ju- 
vigny Valley  and  Red  Arrow  Hill. 

The  Biathlon  is  an  Olympic  sport  that 
combines  the  skills  of  cross  country  skiing 
and  rifle  marksmanship.  In  this  competition 
the  team  candidates  had  to  ski  a 12  kilometer 
course  and  shoot  at  targets  50  meters  away 
with  a match  grade  Anshultz  .22  caliber  rifle. 

The  target  from  the  prone  position  is  a one 
inch  bullseye  on  an  “E”  type  silhouette.  The 
bullseye  from  the  standing,  off-hand  posi- 
tion is  a three  inch  bull. 

The  front  sight  of  my  rifle  roamed  in 
merry  circles  around  the  target  as  I tried  to 
control  my  breathing  and  shaking  arms. 

The  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  Bi- 
athlon team  coach  is  Sgt.  1st  Class  Anthony 
Heintz  from  Kalkaska,  Michigan.  He  is  as- 
signed to  the  Installation  Support  Unit  at 
Camp  Grayling.  Sergeant  Heintz  has 
coached  the  team  for  four  years  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  original  Biathlon 
Team  formed  in  1978. 
people  with  the  best  times  and  shooting 
scores,  we’ll  compete  in  the  National  Match 
at  Camp  Ripley,  Minnesota  in  February,” 
said  Heintz. 


“We  have  to  add  a new  person  to  our  team 
each  year.  That  way  we  don’t  become  a 
closed  corporation.  These  guys  are  com- 
peting for  that  space  right  now  because  the 
three  or  four  best  times  will  probably  come 
from  last  year’s  team.”  said  Heintz.  “We’ve 
got  13  competitors  here  today.” 

The  viewfinder  on  my  camera  was  fogged 
with  sweat  when  I took  it  from  beneath  my 
field  jacket  and  quickly  iced  over  as  I tried 
to  photograph  a skier  as  he  skated  past. 

“Skating”  with  cross  country  skis  is  now 
legal  according  to  Heintz.  “Skating  gives  the 
skier  more  bite  than  a straight  lunge.  Since 
the  Olympic  committee  made  it  allowable, 
our  guys  have  made  much  better  time.  Of 
course,  so  have  the  other  guys,”  said  Heintz. 
“We’ve  had  to  go  to  shorter  skis  with  skat- 
ing. The  long  skis,  210  centimeters  get  tan- 
gled up  when  skating  so  we  had  to  switch  to 
180’s  and  and  185’s,”  continued  Heintz. 

Because  shooting  is  part  of  the  Biathlon, 
it  is  included  in  the  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard’s  Marksmanship  program.  Two  of 
the  competitors  received  a Governor’s 
Twenty  tab  from  Lt.  Col.  Roger  Warner,  the 
State  Marksmanship  Coordinator,  for  their 
high  scores.  They  were  Staff  Sergeant  Mike 
Schenk  of  Headquarters  Company,  107th 
Engineer  Battalion  at  Marquette,  and  Spe- 
cialist Byron  Erickson  of  Grayling’s  1440th 
Engineer  Detachment. 


The  1988  Biathlon  Trials  were  held  on  the  Cross  C 
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THE  BIAT 


The  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  Biathlon  Team  in  informal  pose,  left  to  right,  Staff  Sergeant  Terry  Hirn,  Company  C 107th  Engineer 
Battalion;  Specialist  Byron  Erickson,  1440th  Engineer  Detachment;  Staff  Sergeant  Mike  Schenck,  Headquarters  Company  107th  Engineer 
Battalion;  Sergeant  First  Class  Anthony  Heintz,  Camp  Grayling  and  Captain  Herman  Kellahan,  Headquarters,  210th  Military  Police  Battalion. 
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LON  MEN 


itry  ski  trails  at  Hanson  Hills  at  Camp  Grayling. 


"Vigor  is  contagious;  and 
whatever  makes  us  either  think 
or  feel  strongly  adds  to  our 
power  and  enlarges  our  field  of 
action." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
poet  and  essayist 


This  year’s  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard  Biathlon  Team  is  composed  of  the 
following  Guardsmen.  The  fastest  time  and 
best  shooting  score  for  the  12  kilometer 
course  was  won  by  Staff  Sergeant  Terry  Hirn 
of  Company  C 107th  Engineer  Battalion  at 
Gladstone.  His  combined  score  was  58  min- 
utes and  9 seconds. 

The  second  best  time  was  turned  in  by  Spe- 
cialist Byron  Erickson  at  65  minutes  and  16 
seconds. 

The  other  team  members  are  Staff  Sgt. 
Mike  Schenck,  Sgt.  1st  Class  Robert  Taylor 
of  Company  C 107th  Engineer  Battalion  and 
Capt.  Herman  Kellahan  of  Headquarters 
Company,  210th  Military  Police  Battalion  at 
Detroit.  Captain  Kellahan  is  the  new  mem- 
ber on  this  year’s  team. 

Electronic  cameras  are  poor  performers  in 
sub-zero  cold  and  only  after  changing  the 
motor  drive  batteries  was  I able  to  take  the 
team  photograph  shown  here. 

Watch  out,  Minnesota!  Here  they  come. 

by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


After  skiing  six  kilometers,  the  competitors  had  to  fire  at  targets  fifty  meters  away  from 
the  prone  and  off-hand  position. 


Staff  Sergeant  Mike  Schenck  skates  along  the  trail  during  the  Biathlon  Trials  at  Camp  Grayling. 
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Profile 


First  Female  First  Sergeant 


Every  year  the  face  of  the  Guard  changes 
a little  more  as  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
women  join  its  force.  Barriers  are  being 
broken  as  the  leadership  qualities  of  women 
are  recognized  and  they  are  promoted  to 
higher  rank. 

Susan  K.  Wilkins  of  the  newly  formed, 
163rd  Personnel  Services  Company  broke  a 
long-standing  barrier  when  she  became  the 
first  woman  to  hold  the  rank  of  first  sergeant 
in  the  Michigan  Army  National  Guard,  De- 
cember 1,  1987. 

“It  feels  good,  exciting  to  know  that  I ac- 
complished something  other  women  haven’t 
done  yet,”  Wilkins  said.  “I  was  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.” 

When  she  joined  the  Guard  14  years  ago, 
Wilkins  was  not  thinking  about  breaking 
barriers  or  becoming  a first  sergeant.  She 
wanted  to  go  to  college  but  could  not  afford 
it.  Someone  suggested  she  join  the  Guard. 

Wilkins  first  telephone  call  was  to  the  In- 
fantry. The  call  was  received  with  a good 
deal  of  humor.  Finally  however,  a sugges- 
tion was  made  that  she  contact  the  engineers. 
She  did  and  has  never  regretted  it. 

“One  of  the  best  decisions  I ever  made  was 
to  join  the  Guard,”  she  said. 

Wilkins  spent  six  years  with  the  46th  Engi- 
neer Group,  Flint,  working  her  way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  personnel  section  as  a clerk- 
typist  to  section  sergeant. 

Following  her  stint  with  the  46th,  Wilkins 
moved  to  Headquarters,  State  Area  Readi- 
ness Command  (HQ  STARC),  Officer  Rec- 
ords Branch.  There  she  again  started  at  the 
bottom  and  worked  her  way  up  to  running 
the  section.  She  held  that  position  for  sev- 
eral years  until  her  recent  promotion. 

Always  looking  for  opportunities  and 
challenges,  Wilkins  was  not  ready  to  stop  at 
her  current  rank.  When  she  learned  there  was 
an  opening  in  the  163rd  for  a first  sergeant 
she  decided  to  apply. 

Major  Maria  Moon,  commander  of  the 
163rd,  is  pleased  she  did. 

“I  think  she  is  an  excellent  soldier,”  Moon 
said.  “I’ve  worked  with  her  for  a year-and- 
a-half.  She  has  always  demonstrated  that 
leadership  ability  to  take  over  whatever  was 
at  hand.  That’s  why  she  got  the  job  — she 
took  the  initiative  and  has  good  rapport  with 
the  people.” 

Although  she  holds  a rank  unique  to 
women,  Wilkins  said  the  job  she  has  to  do 
is  not. 

“I  make  sure  the  personnel  in  the  unit  are 
taken  care  of  properly.  I see  to  it  that  they 
have  their  supplies,  equipment,  food,  trans- 
portation, make  sure  they  are  paid,  just  like 
any  other  first  sergeant.” 


First  Sergeant  Sue  Wilkins  is  the  Michigan 
Army  National  Guard’s  first  female  first 
sergeant. 


Wilkins  said  she  thinks  her  promotion  will 
help  women  who  want  to  be  promoted  to 
higher  rank. 

“Other  women  will  see  that  a female  can 
be  a first  sergeant.  They  can  set  a goal  to  be 
more  than  just  a sergeant  first  class  or  a 
master  sergeant,”  she  said. 

To  achieve  this  she  advises  women  to  set 
their  goals  high.  She  also  said  they  should 
maintain  a military  bearing  and  get  the  edu- 
cation they  need  by  attending  as  many 
schools  as  possible. 

Wilkins  follows  her  own  advice  and  has 
set  her  sights  even  higher. 

I’d  like  to  be  a sergeant  major  — a com- 
mand sergeant  major  maybe.  Why  not?  I’ve 
gone  this  far!” 

by  Sgt.  Sharlene  Rhines 


Passing  the  Buck 

The  Colonel  teds  the  Major, 

When  he  wants  something  done, 
And  the  Major  teds  the  Captain 
And  gets  him  on  the  run. 

WfiiCe  the  Captain  thinks  it  over, 
And  to  be  sure  and  fodow  suit, 
Passes  the  Buck  and  Baggage 
To  some  shave-tad  second  Lieut. 

The  said  Lieutenant  ponders 
And  strokes  his  downy  jaw, 

Then  cads  his  trusty  Sergeant 
And  to  him  C ays  down  the  Caw. 

The  Sergeant  cads  the  Corporal 
To  see  what  he  can  see, 

And  the  Corporal  gets  a Private, 
And  that  poor  damned  Private's 
ME 

by  George  Lewis  Swiiutt,  WWI 
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The  overall  goal  of  the  Federal  Women’s 
Program  (FWP)  is  to  achieve  a working  force 
in  which  women  are  fully  integrated  into  all 
employment  areas.  The  FWP  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Program  and  exists  to  address  special 
problems  and  concerns  of  women  in  achiev- 
ing equal  opportunity. 

The  FWP  is  an  advisory  council  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  Michigan.  It  is  a sounding 
board  for  concerns  in  the  work  place  which 
affect  not  only  women  but  also  men.  FWP 
deals  with  issues  such  as  single  parent  issues 
and  medical  and  leave  policies.  The  FWP  is 
not  here  to  enforce  policy  already  in  place 
or  interpret  policy.  The  program  provides  a 
means  for  women  by  helping  to  create  aware- 
ness between  supervisor  and  employee  in  re- 
lation to  issues  concerning  women.  It  en- 
courages the  Adjutant  General’s  goals  for 


Federal  Women’s  Program 

increased  involvement  in  the  National  Guard 
and  in  retention  and  recruiting.  The  FWP 
supports  upward  mobility  through  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  exist  and  lets  peo- 
ple know  what  they  are. 

An  example  of  how  the  FWP  creates 
awareness  was  the  Women’s  Equality  Day 
Program  on  26  August  1987.  It  shed  light  on 


the  challenges  of  changing  roles  in  society 
and  how  these  changes  affect  the  work  force. 

The  FWP  has  scheduled  quarterly  meet- 
ings which  can  be  attended  by  all.  Both  men 
and  women  are  welcome.  The  meeting  dates 
for  1988  are  8 March,  26  April,  19  July  and 
18  October  from  1300-1500  hours.  Participa- 
tion is  appreciated.  In  order  for  the  FWP 
committee  to  be  representative  of  the  entire 
state  we  need  involvement.  By  sharing  ideas, 
concerns,  needs  and  ways  to  improve  the 
qualitive  work  force,  civilian,  military,  Air 
Force  and  Army  personnel  can  provide  in- 
put from  all  women  and  men  employed  by 
the  Michigan  National  Guard.  By  address- 
ing the  issues  and  concerns  of  women  in  the 
work  force  we  can  all  benefit. 

For  information  contact:  CW2  Rhea  Pruet 
at  (517)483-5820  or  1st  Lt.  Kelly  E.  Grumelot 
at  (517)483-5580. 


A Tradition  of  Excellence 


Through  the  course  of  history  they  have 
shown  true  valor,  bravery,  loyalty  and 
honor.  This  tradition  stands  true  today  as 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  serve  their  coun- 
try. Women  hold  many  responsible  positions 
in  the  Michigan  National  Guard.  Colonel 
Nancy  Graf  is  the  Air  National  Guard  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  and  the  senior  ranking 
female  line  officer  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 
Major  Maria  Moon  is  the  Company  Com- 
mander of  the  163rd  Personnel  Services 
Company  with  1st  Sgt.  Susan  Wilkins  as  the 
Company  1st  Sgt.  First  Sgt.  Wilkins  is  the 
first  female  first  sergeant  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Two 
Julia  Keefer  is  the  Health  Services  Techni- 
cian for  Headquarters,  State  Area  Readiness 
Command,  while  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Two  Dawn  Childers  holds  the  GS-12  posi- 
tion of  Supervisor  Contract  Specialist  at 
United  States  Property  and  Fiscal  Office. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Two  Rhea  Pruett  is 
Chief  of  the  newly  developed  Personnel  Ser- 
vices Center  in  Army  Personnel.  Captain 
Lori  Horner  is  the  Training  Officer  for  the 
newly  organized  117  Quartermaster  Bat- 
talion. She  is  the  only  fulltime  female  Ad- 
ministrative Officer  in  the  Michigan  Army 
National  Guard.  These  are  just  a few  of  the 
women  who  follow  in  the  traditions  of  others 
who  served  their  country  in  the  past.  There 
are  currently  846  women  in  the  Michigan 
Army  National  Guard  and  373  in  the  Mich- 
igan Air  National  Guard  for  a total  of  1 ,219 
in  the  Michigan  National  Guard  and  the 
number  is  growing.  In  order  to  maintain 
unity  we  must  realize  the  importance  of 
women’s  contributions  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  ob- 
serving Women’s  History  Month.  As  women 
today  add  to  the  tradition,  we  need  to  take 
a moment  and  remember  those  faces  of  the 
past. 

The  first  woman  to  serve  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  and  become  the  first  enlisted 
female  soldier  for  the  United  States  was 


Deborah  S.  Gannett  who  enlisted  as  Robert 
Shurtliff.  She  became  a member  of  the  4th 
Massachusetts  Light  Infantry  Regiment  on 
May  20th  1782.  Women  participated  during 
the  Civil  War  in  Grey  and  Blue.  They  were 
nurses  such  as  Dorothea  Dix,  and  spies  like 
Belle  Boyd.  In  World  War  I women  served 
as  Yeomenettes  in  the  Coast  Guard,  Marion- 
etts  in  the  Marines  and  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Nurse  Corps.  In  World  War  II  to  “free 
a man  to  fight”  women  became  members  of 
the  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  (1942), 
the  Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer  Emer- 
gency Service  (July  1942),  the  Women’s  Ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  (No- 
vember 1942),  the  Women’s  Air  Service 


Pilots  (1943),  and  an  integral  part  of  the 
Marines  (1943).  As  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II  nearly  2,000 
were  decorated  for  bravery  and  meritorious 
service  while  83  were  prisoners  of  war.  69  of 
the  83  survived.  As  director  of  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  became  the  first  woman  to  be  sworn 
in  to  the  Army  as  a WAAC.  Women  con- 
tinued this  proud  tradition  throughout  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  In  1979,  Brigadier  General 
Hazel  Winifred  Johnson  was  the  first  black 
female  general  officer.  This  proud  tradition 
has  brought  us  back  to  the  present.  Today 
we  are  setting  in  place  traditions  of  to- 
morrow. 


Chief  Warrant  Officer  Two  Dawn  Childers  is  the  Contracting  Officer  at  the  United  States 
Property  and  Fiscal  Office  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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Photo  by  Sgt.  John  Saul 


==  CLEAR  WRITING  GETS  JOBS 


When  I was  a college  English  teacher  I 
stressed  clear,  concise  writing  as  the  most  im- 
portant way  of  getting  your  ideas  across.  No- 
where is  this  more  important  than  in  job  ap- 
plications. Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR) 
jobs  are  applied  for  on  the  NGB  Form  34-1 
and  Military  Technician  jobs  are  applied  for 
on  Standard  Form  171.  NGB  34- 1 ’s  can  be 
gotten  from  your  company  or  squadron  clerk 
and  SF-171’s  can  be  obtained  at  any  Post 
Office. 

Selecting  officials  see  your  job  application 
long  before  they  see  you.  In  fact,  if  they’re 
not  impressed  with  your  application,  they 
may  never  see  you  at  all. 

Use  your  application  to  communicate 
with,  not  impress,  selecting  officials.  Avoid 
acronyms,  abbreviations  or  specialized  lan- 
guage that  readers  may  not  understand  — 
a big  pitfall  for  people  with  military  expe- 
rience. 

Break  descriptions  into  short,  snappy  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs.  If  they’re  not  over- 
used, headings,  bullets  or  dashes  can  help 
make  points  stand  out. 

Use  active  verbs  such  as  “typed”  instead 
of  “was  assigned  to  the  typing  pool”;  “di- 
rected” rather  than  “was  responsible  for  di- 
recting.” 

Double-check  for  typing  errors  and  im- 
proper grammar.  Have  someone  else  review 
the  form  as  well.  If  you  don’t  type,  consider 
paying  someone  to  type  it  for  you. 

Aim  for  a clean,  well-organized  presenta- 
tion that  invites  reading.  Your  application 
should  be  pleasing  to  look  at,  not  crowded. 

If  you’re  constrained  by  the  space  pro- 
vided for  narrative,  use  a continuation  sheet. 

Think  of  your  application  as  a story  that 
condenses  your  entire  work  history  into  three 
or  four  pages.  Reviewing  officials  don’t  want 
an  encyclopedia,  just  a brief  description  of 
the  experience  and  training  that  qualifies  you 
for  a Guard  job. 

Your  application  is  designed  to  stand 
alone,  without  attachments.  You  might  think 
job  descriptions,  certificates  of  training, 
awards,  letters  of  recommendation  or  resu- 
mes stapled  to  your  application  will 
strengthen  it.  In  reality,  they’ll  show  that  you 
can’t  follow  directions. 

Focus  each  experience  block  on  your  ap- 
plication. Move  the  most  important  duties 
or  those  most  applicable  to  the  job  you’re 
seeking  to  the  top. 

Avoid  rambling  in  your  descriptions,  par- 
ticularly if  the  experience  isn’t  directly  related 
to  the  job  you’re  shooting  for.  Downplay 
trivial  or  unrelated  duties.  Summarize  expe- 
rience gained  more  than  15  years  earlier 
unless  it  has  a direct  relationship  to  the  job 
you  want. 

Don’t  be  tempted  to  plagiarize  your  job 
description  in  the  experience  blocks.  Person- 
nel specialists  will  spot  the  “personnelese” 
immediately.  The  impression  will  be  that 


you’re  too  lazy  to  write  about  your  experi- 
ences in  your  own  words. 

Make  every  attempt  to  show  professional 
growth  as  you  describe  your  career  pro- 
gression. 

Each  job  description  should  show  broader 
experience  and  more  skills  and  responsibili- 
ties than  the  last.  The  point  is  to  show  that 
you’re  not  just  marking  time,  but  building 
a career. 

In  keeping  your  application  short  and  to 
the  point,  don’t  omit  important  information 
that  shows  your  qualifications. 

Reread  the  vacancy  announcement  care- 
fully to  make  sure  your  application  addresses 
all  the  listed  knowledges,  skills,  and  abilities 
the  Guard  is  seeking.  Check  to  make  sure 
you  described  some  of  the  more  impressive 
projects  you’ve  completed. 

Many  people  forget  to  mention  valuable 
training  picked  up  through  military  schools, 
career  specialty  training,  in-service  work- 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  to  get  one 
of  those  full-time,  AGR  jobs  in  the  National 
Guard?  Listen  up.  We’re  here  to  tell  you. 

AGR  means  Active  Guard  and  Reserve, 
the  “green  carders,”  not  to  be  confused  with 
Military  Technicians.  The  Support  Person- 
nel Management  Office,  they’re  the  folks  at 
Guard  Headquarters  in  Lansing  who  take 
care  of  the  pay  and  hospitalization  of  the 
full-timers,  have  come  up  with  a plan  that 
gets  you  into  a people  pool  that  they  select 
from  when  a job  comes  open. 

They  have  divided  the  state  up  into  seven 
zones,  Zone  I being  the  Detroit  area,  Zone 
VII  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  the  rest  of  the 
state  in  between.  On  your  application  you 
can  indicate  which  zone  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  or  you  can  say  you  will  consider  a 
job  in  any  zone. 

How  do  you  get  into  the  pool?  Simple. 
Make  out  a NGB  Form  34-1,  available  from 
your  company  or  squadron  clerk  and  attach 
all  the  things  that  are  listed  on  the  green  job 
advertisement  that  is  posted  at  your  armory 
or  air  base  and  send  it  to  MITAG-SPMO- 
MD,  2500  South  Washington  Avenue,  Lan- 
sing, Michigan  48913.  That  gets  you  into  the 
pool  for  that  quarter,  plus  three  months. 
Your  name  is  taken  out  of  the  pool  at  the 
end  of  that  quarter  and  you  must  reapply  to 
keep  your  name  active. 


shops,  conferences,  private  study,  correspon- 
dence courses,  and  leadership  orientation. 

Your  application  should  list  any  honors, 
awards  or  fellowships  you’ve  received, 
whether  from  past  employers,  schools,  or 
civic,  church  or  professional  organizations. 

Once  you’ve  completed  your  application, 
set  it  aside  for  a few  days  before  making  a 
final  review. 

By  coming  to  the  application  fresh  — just 
as  a potential  employer  will  — you’re  better 
able  to  see  the  picture  you’ve  painted  of 
yourself. 

Only  when  you  are  100  percent  satisfied 
with  your  application  should  you  send  your 
application  to  Support  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Office,  Department  of  Military  Affairs, 
2500  South  Washington  Avenue,  Lansing, 
Michigan  48913. 

Good  luck  from  the  Perfesser. 

by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


When  a job  comes  open,  say  at  Cadillac 
in  Zone  VI,  the  major  headquarters  of  that 
unit,  in  this  case  the  46th  Wolverine  Brigade, 
will  review  all  the  applicants  for  a job  in 
Zone  VI  and  make  a nomination  to  State 
Headquarters.  State  will  make  a selection 
and  notify  the  lucky  soldier.  The  other  names 
go  back  into  the  pool  for  that  quarter. 

It’s  that  simple.  Just  keep  your  eye  on  the 
job  announcements,  make  sure  you  got  all 
the  documents  they  want  and  reapply  if  you 
want  to  stay  in  the  people  pool.  And  after 
twenty  years  and  you’re  drawing  that  retire- 
ment, you  can  tell  your  grandkids  that  it  all 
started  right  here,  in  the  Wolverine  Guard. 


by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


"The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  made  not 
merely  for  the  generation 
that  then  existed,  but  for 
posterity— unlimited, 
undefined,  endless, 
perpetual  posterity/' 

—Henry  Clay, 
statesman 


GETTING  THAT  AGR  JOB 
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♦MORE  THAN  4 YEARS 
♦♦LESS  THAN  4 YEARS 


Military  Technician  Pay  Schedule 


ANNUAL  SALARIES  FOR  1988 


STEPS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

GS-1 

$ 9,811 

$10,139 

$10,465 

$10,791 

$11,117 

$11,309 

$11,631 

$11,955 

$11,970 

$12,275 

GS  2 

11,032 

11,294 

11,659 

11,970 

12,103 

12,459 

12,815 

13,171 

13,527 

13,883 

GS-3 

12,038 

12,439 

12,840 

13,241 

13,642 

14,043 

14,444 

14,845 

15,246 

15,647 

GS-4 

13,513 

13,963 

14,413 

14,863 

15,313 

15,763 

16,213 

16,663 

17,113 

17,563 

GS-5 

15,118 

15,622 

16,126 

16,630 

17,134 

17,638 

18,142 

18,646 

19,150 

19,654 

GS-6 

16,851 

17,413 

17,975 

18,537 

19,099 

19,661 

20,223 

20,785 

21,347 

21,909 

GS-7 

18,726 

19,350 

19,974 

20,598 

21,222 

21,846 

22,470 

23,094 

23,718 

24,342 

GS-8 

20,739 

21,430 

22,121 

22,812 

23,503 

24,194 

24,885 

25,576 

26,267 

26,958 

GS-9 

22,907 

23,671 

24,435 

25,199 

25,963 

26,727 

27,491 

28,255 

29,019 

29,783 

GS-10 

25,226 

26,067 

26,908 

27,749 

28,590 

29,431 

30,272 

31,113 

31,954 

32,795 

GS  11 

27,716 

28,640 

29,564 

30,488 

31,412 

32,336 

33,260 

34,184 

35,108 

36,032 

GS  12 

33,218 

34,325 

35,432 

36,539 

37,646 

38,753 

39,860 

40,967 

42,074 

43,181 

GS  13 

39,501 

40,818 

42,135 

43,452 

44,769 

46,086 

47,403 

48,720 

50,037 

51,354 

GS-14 

46,679 

48,235 

49,791 

51,347 

52,903 

54,459 

56,015 

57,571 

59,127 

60,683 

GS-15 

54,907 

56,737 

58,567 

60,397 

62,227 

64,057 

65,887 

67,717 

69,547 

71,377 

GS  16 

64,397 

66,544 

68,691 

70,838 

72,500 

73,660* 

75,765* 

77,870* 

79,975* 

GS  17 

73,958* 

76,423* 

78,888* 

81,353* 

83,818* 

GS-18  86,682* 

♦Federal  workers  who  make  more  than  $72,500  receive  no  increase  as  a result  of  congressional  action. 
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Michigan  Guard  History 


WE  CAN’T  ALL  BE  HEROES 


When  the  National  Guard  was  Federalized 
in  the  fall  of  1940,  the  standard  infantry  divi- 
sion consisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry, 
division  artillery  and  the  support  command. 
This  was  called  the  “square”  division.  The 
square  division  was  modified  early  in  1941 
to  a “triangular”  division  made  up  of  three 
infantry  regiments.  This  configuration  gave 
the  division  commander  more  flexibility  in 
forming  Regimental  Combat  Teams  for  any 
given  situation. 

What  happened  to  the  fourth,  left-out 
regiments  is  a fascinating  and  frustrating 
story.  Major  Melvin  C.  Walthall  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  has  researched  the  history  of 
separate  infantry  regiments  in  World  War  II 
in  an  unpublished  history  entitled  “We  Can’t 
All  Be  Heroes.” 

Major  Walthall  was  mobilized  with  his 
Texas  Army  National  Guard  regiment,  the 
144th  Infantry  Regiment  on  25  November 
1940  as  part  of  the  36th  Infantry  Division. 
The  144th  was  the  left-out  regiment  when  the 
36th  triangularized  and  Major  Walthall  spent 
a frustrating  five  years  in  the  States  during 
the  war  years. 

In  “We  Can’t  All  Be  Heroes”  Maj.  Walt- 
hall details  the  history  of  some  67  separate 
nfantry  regiments  during  World  War  II  in- 
luding  the  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard’s  125th  Infantry. 

When  the  32nd  Infantry  Division  (Red  Ar- 
row) was  Federalized  in  October  1940,  Mich- 
igan had  the  125th  and  126th  Infantry  Regi- 
ments and  Wisconsin  had  the  127th  and 
128th  Infantry  Regiments.  Upon  reorganiza- 
tion, the  125th  became  a separate  infantry 
regiment  and  spent  the  war  years  at  various 
stateside  locations.  The  section  on  the  125th 
Infantry  Regiment  from  Maj.  Walthall’s 
history  follows. 

The  125th  Infantry  (Third  Michigan) 

The  125th  Infantry  was  called  into  Federal 
service  October  25,  1940  as  a unit  of  the  32nd 
Infantry  Division.  The  regiment  participated 
with  the  division  in  the  Louisiana  and  Caro- 
lina Maneuvers  but  was  relieved  from  assign- 
ment December  8,  1941. 

December  11,  1941  the  125th  entrained  for 
the  Los  Angeles  area  of  the  Western  Defense 
Command.  In  April  1942  the  regiment 
moved  to  Gilroy,  California  where  they  were 
assigned  the  sector  from  San  Francisco  to 
Camp  Cooke. 

As  the  coastal  establishments  reduced  their 
forces  the  125th  moved  to  Camp  Maxey, 
Texas  in  February  1944.  The  regiment  re- 
tained a training  cadre  and  shipped  most  of 
the  enlisted  men  to  overseas  replacement 
depots.  The  unit  was  shifted  to  Camp  Gru- 


ber, Oklahoma  December  10,  1944  for  a two 
month  stay  and  then  shifted  again  February 
23,  1945  to  Camp  Rucker,  Alabama. 

The  125th  continued  their  replacement 
training  mission  until  the  unit  was  inactivated 
September  20,  1945. 

In  April  1944  when  the  demand  for  Infan- 
try replacements  became  urgent,  nine  sepa- 
rate infantry  regiments  were  employed  for 
conversion  of  certain  categories  of  person- 
nel to  infantry.  They  were  reduced  to  cadre 
strength  and  the  majority  of  their  enlisted 
strength  put  in  the  replacement  stream.  The 
regiments  were  refilled  with  men  with  inac- 
tivated anti-aircraft  and  tank  destroyer  units 
and  volunteers  for  infantry  from  other 
branches.  Already  basically  trained,  these 
men  were  given  a brief  course  of  six  weeks 
to  Fit  them  as  riflemen.  The  training  program 
was  a modification  of  the  standard  rifle 
course,  with  emphasis  on  weapons  and  tac- 
tical training.  Some  additional  training  was 
given  noncommissioned  officers. 

The  separate  regiments  became  essentially 
miniature  Advanced  Infantry  Replacement 
Training  Centers  (AIRTC’s)  and  like  the 
centers  they  suffered  greatly  from  repeated 
replacement  of  experienced  infantry  officers 
with  novices  from  Officer  Candidate  Schools 


and  personnel  from  other  branches  lacking 
in  infantry  experience. 

Eight  of  these  separate  infantry  regiments 
were  to  wind  up  at  Camp  Rucker,  Alabama 
in  1945  where  they  were  all  inactivated 
shortly  after  VJ  Day. 

Other  separate  infantry  regiments  were  in- 
activated during  1944  and  all  their  person- 
nel were  fed  into  the  overseas  replacement 
depots.  It  was  a sad  year  for  these  historic 
units.  As  with  the  nine  regiments  in  the 
AIRTC,  all  hope  was  gone  that  these  proud 
regiments  would  see  combat  in  World  War 
II.  Still  other  regiments  were  returned  from 
Alaskan  duty  and  also  inactivated. 

Endnote:  Major  Melvin  C.  Walthall  did  get 
his  war,  however.  He  returned  to  active  duty 
during  the  1948  Berlin  Airlift  and  received 
a commission  as  a second  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry. When  the  Korean  War  began,  he 
made  application  to  be  taken  on  board  with 
the  25th  Tropic  Lightning  Division  and 
served  with  the  35th  Infantry  Regiment  dur- 
ing the  Pusan  Perimeter  phase  of  the  war. 
He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallan- 
try in  action. 

by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 
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Battle  Books 

GOODBYE, 

Goodbye,  Darkness  by  William  Manchester  is  his  memoir  of  himself 
as  a young  United  States  Marine  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  II.  Manchester  is  the  author  of  American  Caesar,  the 
definitive  biography  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  conse- 
quently, a master  of  military  history  in  the  Pacific  Theater  during 
World  War  II. 

Military  history,  while  important  to  Goodbye,  Darkness,  is  not  the 
compelling  factor  in  Manchester’s  memoir.  Rather,  it  is  the  remem- 
brance of  things  past,  of  the  America  before  the  war,  of  the  “Old 
Corps”  and  the  utter  brutality  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army. 

Manchester’s  personality  changes,  paralleling  that  of  a changing 
America,  after  the  Jap  sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

William  Manchester’s  father  had  lost  an  arm  fighting  with  the  5th 
Marine  Regiment  in  the  Argonne  Forest  in  France  during  the  First 
World  War  and  died  while  young  William  was  still  a boy.  Manchester 
grew  up  bookish  and  introverted,  oblivious  to  the  holocaust  forming 
on  the  Pacific  Rim,  much  like  isolationist  America  of  the  1930’s.  This 
changed  after  Pearl  Harbor,  both  for  the  boy  and  the  country.  Man- 
chester did  well  in  Marine  Boot  Camp  at  Parris  Island,  North  Carolina 
and  was  selected  to  attend  officer  training  school.  He  refused  a com- 
mission because  he  would  not  participate  in  the  final  peer  rating  and 
was  assigned  as  an  intelligence  sergeant  to  a Marine  rifle  battalion 
slated  for  the  South  Pacific. 

Goodbye,  Darkness  is  a story  of  Manchester’s  present  day  quest 
across  the  South  Pacific,  visiting  places  where  he  had  fought  with  re- 
markable remembrances  of  what  had  occurred  there  and  observations 
of  how  modern  day  trappings  of  junk-civilization  have  defiled  what 
he  knows  to  be  sacred  grounds,  mocking  the  valor  of  the  past. 


Battle  Books  is  a review  of  books  of  a general  military  nature.  The  opin- 
ions are  those  of  the  Editor  of  the  Wolverine  Guard  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  those  of  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs. 

DARKNESS  

He  observes  that  what  the  Japanese  lost  in  combat  in  the  Pacific 
are  being  regained  by  samurai-like  commercialism.  Japanese  tourists 
visit  battle  sites  in  the  Pacific  where  their  government  has  erected  and 
maintained  memorials  to  their  dead.  Only  on  Corregidor  does  Man- 
chester find  a fitting  monument  to  American  Marines  and  soldiers 
who  died  in  combat.  It  was  erected  by  the  Philippine  government  and 
is  already  tarnished  and  unkempt. 

“Goodbye,  Darkness,”  refers  to  the  haunting  nightmares  that 
plagued  Manchester  and  it  is  finally,  at  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  on  the  island 
of  Okinawa,  where  7,547  Marines  were  killed  in  early  June  of  1945 
and  Manchester  was  left  for  dead,  that  Manchester  indeed  and  forever 
casts  out  the  spirits  of  war  and  bids  darkness  farewell. 

Besides  being  excellent  primary  source  descriptions  of  men  in  com- 
bat, Goodbye,  Darkness  reminds  us  that  the  cheery  folk  from  the  far 
islands  who  bring  us  our  VCR’s  and  motorcycles  are  only  a genera- 
tion away  from  a savage  and  bestial  race  who  very  nearly  conquered 
half  the  world.  Only  men  like  William  Manchester  and  all  who  fought 
in  the  Pacific  stood  between  us  and  the  fanatical  Japs.  Manchester 
ends  the  book  wondering  if  America  could  ever  again  raise  an  Army 
of  warriors  like  that  he  fought  in. 

“Men,  I now  knew,  do  not  fight  for  flag  or  country,  for  the 
Marine  Corps  or  glory  or  any  other  abstraction.  They  fight  for 
one  another.  Any  man  in  combat  who  lacks  comrades  who  will 
die  for  him,  or  for  whom  he  is  willing  to  die,  is  not  a man  at  all. 
He  is  truly  damned.” 

Goodbye,  Darkness  by  William  Manchester.  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
1980,  hardcover,  $12.95,  401  pages.  Maps  on  endpieces. 


MILITARY 
OFFICERS 
BALL 

YOUR  HOSTS:  CAPITAL  AREA  NATIONAL  GUARD 

CLARION  HOTEL  & CONFERENCE 

CENTER 

6820  South  Cedar  St 

Saturday,  March  19,  1988—  8:00  P.M.  to  1:30  A.M. 

Reception  Line  at  8:30  P.M. 

Dancing  To  Contemporary  Recorded 

“The  126th  Army  Band"  Sounds 
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$42.00  PER  COUPLE  (SEMI-FORMAL) 

CASH  BAR  - SUPERB  HORS  D’OEUVRE  ISLANDS 

CONTACT  BATTALION,  GROUP  OR  WING  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  TICKETS 


Michigan  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  Promotions 

Editor’s  note:  The  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  promotion  list  is  generated  from  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  Standard  Installation  and  Division 
Personnel  Reporting  System  (SIDPERS).  This  issue  carries  Army  Guard  promotions  from  1 January  to  30  January  1988.  The  Michigan  Air  National  Guard 
promotions  are  for  the  month  of  January  1988. 

PFC  SPECIALIST  FOURTH  CLASS 


Austin,  Linda  K. 

Baber,  Shante  L. 

Beattie,  Ronald  E. 
Bilbrey,  Michael  J. 
Blenman,  Jerry  A. 

Boote,  Thomas  J. 

Brant,  Paul  M. 

Brittain,  Sheryl  K. 

Brown,  Richard  D. 
Brown,  Karen  R. 

Brown,  Lea  A. 

Bundick,  Donald  R. 
Burleigh,  Robin  E. 

Cade,  Jerome 
Carson,  Annette  C. 
Clifton,  Charles  L. 

Cobb,  Kenneth  B. 

Cox,  Earl  G.  I 
Crosby,  Vanessa  R. 
Cross,  Teresa  L. 
Culberson,  Sherlene  D. 
Davenport,  Joe  E. 

Dean,  David  K. 

Diaz,  Ricardo  S. 

Dixon,  Linton  Jr. 

Driver,  Mark  K. 

Eads,  Clarence  L. 

SERGEANT 

Allen,  Xavier  L. 
Bobenmoyer,  David  A. 
Brown,  Alicia  M. 
Campbell,  Christopher  J. 
Colosky,  Joel  B. 

Cornell,  Donald  C. 
Cotter,  Todd  M. 

Curley,  Sheldon  D. 
Doughty,  Richard  A. 
Doyle,  William  J. 

Elie,  James  R. 

Elliston,  James  T. 

Ezell,  Warren  T. 
Goodrow,  Lawrence  T. 
Greiner,  Vincent  M. 
Grinzinger,  Joseph  H. 
Hanchett,  Neil  A. 
Hemingway,  Brian  S. 
Howe,  David  W. 
Jefferson,  Brian  N. 
Kalawert,  Willard  III 
Kell,  Charles  W. 

Kelly,  David  S. 

Kelly,  Charles  A. 

Kerr,  William  E.  II 
Kitzman,  William  J. 
Kloc,  Daniel  M. 

LaPalm,  Allen  G. 
Majeske,  Kristine  A. 
Manuel,  Moses  L. 
McCuller,  Matthew 


Ellis,  William  D. 
Farrier,  John  W. 
Fredin,  David  L. 

Frost,  David  L. 

Fry,  Gregory  A. 
Gangwer,  Brian  D. 
Garner,  Steven  E. 
Gillmer,  James  L.  II 
Gorospe,  Janet  L. 
Gray,  Jerome  E. 
Green,  Pierre  M. 

Hall,  Jerome  J. 

Hall,  Michael  P. 
Hamer,  Penny  A. 
Harper,  Quintin  D. 
Hawthorne,  Eubern  E. 
Heath,  Everett  W. 
Herrera,  Vega  E. 
Howell,  Jeffrey  S. 
Inderlied,  Donald  L. 
Ingraham,  Kenneth  J. 
Jackson,  Andrea 
Joki,  Wayne  S. 

Jones,  Darrell  D. 
LaBombarde,  David  J. 
LaVerne,  Errol  J.  Jr. 
Laverne,  Jody  M. 


Meadows,  Douglas  L. 
Miller,  Robert  L. 

Newell,  George  H. 
Nichols,  William  T. 
Northrup,  Douglas  E. 
Patterson,  Jeffery  D. 
Perales,  Vincente  B. 

Pike,  Ross  H. 

Pnacek,  Thomas  C. 
Poirier,  Daniel  W. 

Putz,  Oliver  J. 

Reichert,  James  J. 
Sharich,  James  R.  Jr. 
Sleeper,  Royce  A. 
Slivoski,  Steven  P. 

Smith,  Brian  W. 
Sobolewski,  Steven  S. 
Stevens,  Ross  T. 

Thomas,  Michael  J. 
Vaughn,  John  S. 

White,  Thomas  G. 
Wilcox,  Janice  L. 

Wilson,  Bernard  T. 

Witte,  Aidan  D. 

Witter,  Arthur  W. 
Woodbury,  Roger  C. 
Wright,  Leslie  D.  Jr. 
Youngs,  Robert  L. 
Zimmerman,  Jerry  A.  Jr. 


Limoseth,  Michael  D. 
Lyon,  John  R.  Jr. 
Mangone,  James  P. 
Martens,  Chad  M. 
Matlock,  Eric  R. 

McCoy,  Jeremiah  Jr. 
McLane,  Laura  A. 
Meyer,  Andrew  L. 
Mohn,  David  J. 

Moon,  Roger  A. 

Morse,  Russell  H. 
Newland,  Monte  L. 
Palmer,  Lee  A. 
Patterson,  Leslie  D. 
Perry,  Johnnie  G. 
Phillips,  James  I. 
Piersma,  Steven  B. 
Rahrig,  Laurie  E. 
Roberts,  Chris  A. 
Rogers,  Robert  S. 

Rose,  Raymond  M. 
Schultz,  Wayne  L. 
Silvernail,  Andrew  R. 
Smith,  Edward  A. 
Stearns,  Christopher  F. 
Steinbrecher,  George  W. 
Swanson,  Alvin  E.  Jr. 
Teske,  Larry  B. 

Tuin,  Craig  S. 

Turner,  Tony  R. 

Walker,  Demetria  A. 
Wheeler,  Mark  A. 
Wichtoski,  Mark  L. 
Williams,  James  H.  Jr. 
Wright,  Marcus  L. 


Baibos,  Terry  E. 
Bannick,  Albert  H. 
Camps,  Rodney  D. 
Carter,  Paul  S. 
Chaltry,  Mark  M. 
Cramblit,  Keith  J. 
Cummings,  Dennis  M. 
Fairfield,  Joe  A. 
Feringa,  Robin  E. 
Kimmel,  Leon  R. 
Kruse,  Douglas  D. 
Loeding,  Scott  E. 
Martinez,  Roberto 
Melka,  Roy  S.  Jr. 
Miller,  Thomas  W. 
Penfield,  Jeffrey  S. 
Reynolds,  Arnold  C. 
Salazar,  Quirino 
Sardo,  Peter  A. 

Stour,  Michael  J. 


Abrams,  Willie  J. 
Bickers,  Keith  D. 

Black,  David  L. 
Bohnett,  Jerry  I. 

Bolen,  Kevin  A. 

Borieo,  Donald  E. 
Carlson,  Richard  S. 
Claybaugh,  John  A.  Jr. 
Dalgord,  Marshall  W. 
Davis,  Peter  R. 

Demars,  Joseph  F. 
Dewitt,  James  E. 
Dingman,  Kenneth  A. 
Ealy,  Devon 
Edwards,  Scott  M. 
Ernst,  Ronald  A. 
Farrier,  George  T. 
George,  Michael  L. 
Goff,  David  B. 
Goodwin,  David  L. 
Halfyard,  Oliver  E. 
Halstead,  Kim  J. 
Hillier,  Jay  M. 

Hosier,  Glenn  W. 
Houghton,  Kenneth  E. 
Kangas,  Richard  W. 
Kelley,  Andrew  J. 
Kirby,  William  H. 


Laughton,  Thomas  L. 
LeVeille,  Gregory  L. 
Matiere,  Darryl  M. 
McKinnon,  Timothy  M. 
Morgan,  Kenneth  L. 
Mouton,  James  R.  II 
Nobert,  Philip  G. 
Olexsey,  Christopher  J. 
Pingston,  Frederick  L. 
Queener,  Charles  E.  J. 
Rademacher,  Thomas  L. 
Rouleau,  Bradley  D. 
Salk,  Brian  D. 
Sanderson,  Edward  J. 
Schultz,  Darian  J. 

Smith,  Robert  A. 

Smith,  Duane  E. 

Smock,  Joseph  L. 
Spencer,  Kristin  S. 
Thompson,  Michael  M. 
Toth,  Paul  G. 

Wendt,  Michael  W. 
Wierzbicki,  Mark  R. 
Yeomans,  David  L.  II 
Young,  Ralph  E. 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT 

Boles,  Charles  E. 

DeBrie,  Philip  J. 

Follett,  Jeffrey  L. 

Leask,  David  P. 

Yope,  Eric  M. 


SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS 

Halstead,  Kenneth  C. 

Morris,  Carl  E. 

Schmoock,  Stephen  W. 

STAFF  SERGEANT  PLATOON  SERGEANT 

Dye,  Michael  R. 

Gasman,  William  A. 

Hemming,  Danny  A. 

Naiman,  Robert  G. 

MASTER  SERGEANT 

Beauchamp,  John  A. 

FIRST  SERGEANT 

Doak,  William  F. 

CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER 

Husch,  Alfred  A. 

Kogut,  Russell  J. 

CAPTAIN  MAJOR 

Cheneworth,  Christine  C.  Hicks,  Stephen  J. 
Cosgrove,  Mark  A.  Kosel,  Gerry  W. 

Kazmierski,  James  F.  Loomis,  Tom  C.  Jr. 

Kellahan,  Herman  E.  Sikora,  Kenneth  F. 

Knaggs,  Clifford  A. 

Mohnke,  Rex  A. 

Odette,  Michael  L. 

Rodeck,  Daniel  N. 
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Specialist  Byron  Erickson  of  the  1440th  Engineer  Detachment  at  Camp  Grayling  tackles  a hill  on  cross  country  skis  during  the  1988  Biathlon 
Trials  at  Hanson  Hills.  See  pages  10  and  11. 
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